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CARILLON MUSIC OF THE NETHERLANDS 
AND AMERICA 


By Gora RIcE * 


RIGHT blue carts with green 
B wheels and white canopied tops, 
or with yellow bodies striped in 
gay colors were moving along the road 
all the way from Flushing to Middel- 
burg. It was Thursday, the Butter and 
Egg Market day, and each cart was 
drawn by a jog-trotting, heavy, sleek 
horse. Peasants in local costume filled 
every seat. The elders looked straight 
ahead, dignified, serious, unmoved. 
But the children, miniatures of their 
parents in dress, were quick to discover 
strangers. While shy glances came from 
the boys, the little girls, in whitest of 
white caps, were ready with most 
enchanting smiles. 

On reaching Middelburg’s Great 
Square we found it filled with booths 
where household articles, practical and 
cheap, cakes and candies, tobacco and 
a hundred other commodities were on 
sale. We saw mothers holding tight by 


the hand one or two and sometimes a 
string of three or four children. The 
mothers cautiously regarded the tempt- 
ing wares and, after prudent examina- 
tion of desired articles, bought with 
discretion. 

At the side of the square nearest the 
beautiful old Spanish City Hall were 
groups of men, sinewy, sedate. They 
had already unharnessed their horses, 
put them in stalls adjoining the yards, 
in which stood scores of the colored 
carts, and now were themselves gather- 
ing to smoke and to exchange words of 
which, however, they seemed extremely 
frugal. Filigree buttons on their short 
round coats and silver belt clasps at 
their waists gave a picturesque touch 
with which the square-cut hair and 
long cigar, protruding from almost 
every solemn tanned face, far from 
harmonized. 


* Author of “‘Carillons of Belgium after The,Great War,’ in ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, August 1921, and of “‘Carillons of Belgium 


and Holland,” ‘‘The Carillon in Literature,” etc. 
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IN THE SINGING TOWER OF ZIERIKZEE IS THE OLDEST 
AND SMALLEST OF THE DuTCH CARILLONS. PEETER 
VAN DEN GHEIN MADE ITS BELLS IN 1550. 


My wife, ever my companion in 
carillon discovery, and I had departed 
from Bruges of the historic belfry early 
in the morning. By tram-car and 
canal-boat we had come to Breskens, 
and then by ferry across the broad 
Scheldt had reached Fushing. Before 


exploring Bruges we had been at Ant- 
werp. There we lodged at a little 
hotel in the Place Verte, where rippling 
notes from the carillon in the cathedral 
nearby had floated down to us con- 
stantly. And before Antwerp we had 
been at Malines, had taken part in the 
first great carillon congress ever held, 
had aided in the inauguration of the 
carillon school of instruction, and had 
listened to the playing of the renowned 
carillonneur Joseph Denyn, in one of 
his superb Monday evening recitals. 
Thus some of Belgium’s most famous 
Singing Towers had been seen and 
heard, and now we had come to the 
Netherlands. 

It is but a few steps from the Great 
Square at Middelburg to the small 
court where the Butter and Egg 
market is held. Opposite this court is 
the old Abbey, the seat today of the 
Provincial Court of Zeeland. Toward 
noon the street leading to the market 
began to be crowded, for the market is 
the social meeting place for all the 
country people, and dressed in their 
best all the family come to town. Good 
spirits prevail, the jingle of silver coins is 
everywhere heard, and the satisfaction 
of wives and daughters in selling the 
produce of their special departments, 
and the joy of shopping in the largest 
town in all the region, make a weekly 
holiday which repays for many hours of 
arduous work on the isolated farms. 

While the market preparations are 
going on, folk-songs and national airs 
come floating down from the carillon of 
forty bells hanging in the nearby tower 
of Lange Jan (Long John). This 
musical feature, belonging to the 
markets of the Low Countries alone, 
lends charm and gayety to the scene. 
Again little children walking about 
hand in hand, under the shadow of the 
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great linden tree, in the center of the 
court, where the market is held, were 
captivating in their combination of 
serenity and liveliness. 

Certainly one should spend a full 
twenty-four hours in this ancient city, 
that he may hear not only at noon on 
market day but from hour to hour the 
singing tower’s inviting play. E. V. 
Lucas thus pays tribute to Lange Jan’s 
carillon: “At Middelburg it is no 
misfortune to awake in the night.”’ 

Six miles north of Middelburg is the 
small, old-time seaport of Verre. There 
we drove the morning after our enjoy- 
ment of the busy market day. Verre 
is the consummation of Walcheren, as 
Walcheren of Zeeland, and Zeeland of 
the whole Kingdom, declares William 
Harmon Van Allen in his “Travel Pic- 
tures.”’ Once a prosperous center of the 
great wool trade between Scotland and 
the Low Countries, Veere to-day is a 
quiet village witha harbor full of brown- 
sailed fishing boats. Yet in the still- 
ness a carillon of thirty-four bells, 
two hundred years old, inaccurate of 
rhythm perhaps, but in tone soft and 
persuasive, continues to play. And 

At every quarter of the hour 
It scatters forth a lovely shower 


Of little notes that from the tower 
All flutter down in tune. 


Not far away Arnemuiden gives 
revelations of other dreamlike scenes. 
Its carillon of twenty-four bells for 
three and a half centuries crowned the 
church tower. Carefully preserved as 
Holland’s oldest carillon, it now sounds 
above the great Ryks Museum at 
Amsterdam. 

From the island province of Zeeland 
we took our journey to the Nether- 
lands’ cosmopolitan capital, the Hague. 


_ Arrived there and our luncheon 


finished, we at once fulfilled our long 
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Smncinc Tower oF St. JANSKERK AT GoupA. THE 
BELLS ARE SEEN HANGING IN CIRCLES. 


cherished desire to enjoy again the 
Mauritshuis, that most peaceful and 
attractive of European picture gal- 
leries. Here two of Vermeer’s loveliest 
pictures, the ‘Head of a Young Girl’ 
and the “View of Delft” particularly 
gave that sense of peace that Holland 
so constantly affords. 

It was one morning during an earlier 
visit to the Hague, after we had 
wandered in many other Dutch towns, 
and before I knew that musical bells 
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THE WESTER-KERK, AMSTERDAM, FROM AN OLD PRINT. THE TOWER, 270 FEET HIGH, IS THE LOFTIEST IN 
AMSTERDAM. ITS CARILLON WAS MADE IN 1658 BY THE GREAT FOUNDER FRANS HEMONY. 


really existed, that while walking alone 
along the path by the tranquil water 
of the Vyver, upon which the Maurits- 
huis looks out, I saw therein the image 
of the distant tower of the Groote 
Kerk (Great Church) and heard the 
notes of its carillon. As I stood 
listening, I gradually realized that 
there was an intangible something 
which united the different towns of 
the Netherlands that I had lately seen. 
“What is this bond?”’ I asked myself. 
“Can it be defined?’ Then as I 
meditated, came the suggestion, “Is 
it not the bells?’ That very day I 
set out to search into the origin of 
these assemblages of attuned bells, 
which I learned were called carillons. 
Soon I discovered that these majestic 
instruments had a distinctive place in 
the history of many cities of the Low 
Countries and that their music had 
long been held in deep affection by 
all who dwell there. 


The tale in brief, as it slowly un- 
folded in my search, appears to be 
this. In Holland and in Belgium in 
the distant years, when clocks and 
watches were much more rare than 
now, and the people were much more 
dependent upon the town clock for 
knowledge of the time of day, or 
night, it became the custom to anti- 
cipate the striking of the hour by a 
ripple of notes, on three or four small 
bells, hanging in the clock tower. 

As this town and that sought to 
surpass its neighbors, the bells were 
increased in number, and the musical 
scale of tones and half tones became 
complete. Brief melodies began to be 
heard at the hour and the half hour, 
and, when still more bells were added, 
until there was a range of three or 
even four octaves, whole tunes were 
played. All this playing was auto- 
matic. 
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THE CONGRESS OF CARILLONEURS AT MECHELEN (MALINES), BELGIUM, IN AUGUST 1923. CARDINAL MER- 
CIER AND THE DELEGATES IN THE COURTYARD OF THE ARCH-EPISCOPAL PALACE. 


Then came the adoption of a key- 
board, similar to that of the pianoforte. 
And soon pedals like those of a pipe- 
organ were used, to sound the heavier 
bells. Thus in the course of two or 
three centuries was developed the 
carillon, a musical instrument of dis- 
tinct characteristics, and possessing 
wide possibilities for community en- 
joyment. 

The automatic playing in connection 
with the town clock accompanies pass- 
ing time. This is chiefly on the smaller, 
the lighter bells with now and then a 
deep note, and on these simple themes, 
changed from time to time, are re- 
peated at the quarter houf intervals 
day and night. In keyboard playing, 
compositions by Bach, Chopin, Men- 
delssohn, and Schumann are frequently 
used and effects are produced not at- 
tainable on any other instrument. 

Where more perfectly than in Alice 
Meynell’s verse has been expressed the 
appeal of such music? 
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Brief, on a flying night, 
From the shaken tower, 

A flock of bells take flight, 
And go with the hour. 


Like birds from the cote to the gales, 
Abrupt—O Hark! 

A fleet of bells set sails, 
And go to the dark. 


Sudden the cold airs swing 
Alone, aloud, 

A verse of bells takes wing 
And flies with the cloud. 


Six miles to the south of the Hague is 
Delft. In the Fifteenth Century New 
Church at Delft—called “new” to 
distinguish it from its neighboring 
church, a century older—one of the 
finest of carillons sounds day and night 
above the tombs of William of Orange 
and of Grotius. Concerning Delft’s 
bells, Hilaire Belloc in extremely lyrical 
description thus speaks: 

“Nor must you imagine that there is any ob- 


session of noise; the bells are too high and 
melodious, and, what is more, too thoroughly a 
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ABOVE THE BROWN SAILS OF THE OLD FISHING VILLAGE 
OF VEERE RISES THE LONELY TOWER OF THE TOWN 
HALL, CROWNED BY A CARILLON OF 34 BELLS. 


part of all the spirit of Delft to be more than a 
perpetual and half-forgotten impression of 
continual music; they render its air sacred and 
fill it with something so akin to an uplifted 
silence as to leave one asking what balm that 
was which soothed.”’ 


One of the most delightful ex- 
periences in the Low Countries is a 
voyage on a slow-moving canal boat. 
Such is the way we went from Delft 
still further southward to Rotterdam. 
And there we explored the three singing 
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towers of which that greatest of Hol- 
land’s sea-ports is the possessor. 

In Rotterdam’s City Hall, recently 
completed, we found the largest and 
finest carillon made for the Netherlands 
in the last hundred years. Its 40 bells 
are a gift to their native city from two 
brothers, P. J. van Ommeren and Phs. 
van Ommeren, Jr., shipping merchants 
well known in America. The other 
carillons of Rotterdam are in the tower 
of St. Laurens Kerk, 39 bells, and in 
The Bourse Tower, 27 bells. 

To be carillonneur in the Low 
Countries is to be a city official—a 
representative citizen of the town. So 
when making early searches to find out 
the time of carillon recitals it was 
enough to address letters or postcards 
to “Den Heer Klokkenist”’ or “M. le 
Beiaardier’’—that is to say, “Mr. 
Carillonneur.’”’ No name was neces- 
sary—simply the title and the town, 
and the person sought was always 
reached. 

Northward from the Hague it is but 
half an hour’s journey by rail to Ley- 
den. A carilllon of 39 bells makes the 
picturesque city hall spire there a 
singing tower. The pilgrims without 
doubt heard this music, for many of 
them dwelt near the city hall and 
Leyden has had a carillon since 1578— 
a date but four years after the ending 
of the memorable Spanish siege. 

In every properly made bell there 
are five tones which are audible to the 
trained ear, all of which five tones 
ought to be and can be brought into 
perfect accord. Bell-tuning has been 
formulated by William Wooding 
Starmer, Fellow of the Royal Academy 
of Music in England, in definite terms. 
In a properly made carillon not only 
must every bell be in tune with itself 
but it must also be in tune with all its 
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associated bells, however many they 
may be. Edmond van der Straeten, 
summing up the tuning of bells, says: 


“A good bell is not made by chance but is 
the result of a wise combination of qualities 
and thought, and a fine carillon is as precious 
as a violin by Stradivarius.” 


As a public and artistic duty no one 
anywhere having to do with the pur- 
chase of a ring, peal, or chime, or even 
of a single bell, should give consent to 
its acceptance until its correctness in 
the five tones mentioned has been 
certified in writing by a disinterested, 
trained musician, possessing an ear 
which recognizes perfect pitch. 

We went also to Haarlem and 
Utrecht, Nymegen and Amersfoort, 
Gouda and Groningen, and many other 
carillon towns. Of all of these, interest- 
ing tales could be told. But our 
journey was drawing to its close. At 
Amsterdam, ‘distinguished as having 
more carillons than any other city, we 
were to say au revoir to the carillon 
region. The Mint Tower, the South— 
the Old—the West—Church, the Ryks 
Museum, and the Palace at Amster- 
dam, all have carillons and on the 
recent twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
coming to the throne of Queen Wilhel- 
mina, all these rang joyously in her 
honor. Seated at each carillon key- 
board then was one of the best carillon- 
neurs in all the kingdom specially sum- 
moned to Amsterdam for the celebra- 
tion. 

Exploration for the past twelve years 
and research in preparing the first 
books covering the whole field of caril- 
lon art ever written, enable me to say 
that there exist in the world today 185 
carillons. Only 30 of these are of the 
highest musical importance. It is in 
the territory once known as the Seven- 
teen United Provinces, over which the 
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FANCIFUL PICTURE OF AN ANCIENT CARILLON. 

THIS ILLUSTRATES THE ANTIQUITY OF THE ART. 

It IS FROM MERSENNE’S HARMONIE UNIVERSELLE, 
1636. 


Great Emperor Charles V (Charles I of 
Spain) once ruled, where carillon music 
originated, that most carillons are to be 
found. The Netherlands has 60; 
France (French Flanders) 26; Belgium 
43; and the remainder, 56, are scattered 
through Europe, the United States, 
Canada, and elsewhere. 

St. Rombold’s Cathedral—where 
Cardinal Mercier officiates—at Malines 
possesses, all things considered, the 
preeminent singing tower of the world. 
Almost all the bells of this noble as- 
semblage were made in 1674 at Am- 
sterdam by Peter and Frans Hemony, 
most renowned of ancient bell founders. 

No one should fail to hear Josef 
Denyn, the master of carillon playing, 
at Malines in June, August, or Septem- 
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SINGING TOWER OF THE MARTINI-KERK AT GRO- | 
NINGEN. OF THE 40 BELLS THERE, 31 WERE MADE IN 
1663. 


ber, 9 to 10 o’clock, in one of his Mon- 
day evening recitals. Thousands then 
gather in the quiet of that old city to 
listen to the wonderful music, many 
coming from Brussels and Antwerp, 


each distant an hour by railway from 
Malines. In July Denyn usually plays 
in England, where this great player’s 
art has most manifested itself. The 
scene has found a sympathetic in- 
terpreter in Havelock Ellis, who thus 
describes the spirit of a memorable 
night: 

“The music of César Franck always brings 
before me a man who is seeking peace with 
himself and consolation with God, at a height, 
above the crowd in isolation, as it were in the 
uppermost turret of a church tower. It recalls 
the memory of the unforgettable evening when 
Denyn played on the carillon at Mechlin, and 
from the canal side I looked up at the little red 
casement high in the huge Cathedral tower 
where the great player seemed to be breathing 
out his soul, in solitude, among the stars. 
Always when I hear the music of Franck—a 
Fleming also, it may well be by no accident— 
I seem to be in contact with a sensitive and 
solitary spirit, absorbed in self-communion, 
weaving the web of its own Heaven and 
achieving the fulfillment of its own rapture.” 


This splendid art of the carillon has 
now happily crossed the Atlantic, and 
is finding a welcome on our continent. 
Morristown, New Jersey (35 bells), 
Cohasset (43), Gloucester (31), And- 
over, Mass. (30), and Birmingham, 
Alabama (25), in the United States, 
and Toronto (23) in Canada, are the 
principal places where fine memorial 
carillons have recently become part of 
the civic life. Plainfield, New Jersey 
(23 bells) and St. Paul, Minnesota (28) 
also have carillons, but of lighter weight 
than the others here listed. Largely 
attended recitals were given at the 
first three named during the spring and 
summer of last year by Anton Brees of 
Antwerp and Kamiel Lefévere of Ma- 
lines, Belgium. These two gifted 
young carillonneurs, both graduates of 
the School of Carillon Instruction at 
Malines, will again be heard here this 
spring and summer. 
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Frederick Rocke, organist, choir- 
master, and carillonneur at St. Peter’s 
Episcopal Church, Morristown, and F. 
Percival Price, carillonneur of the 
Metropolitan Methodist Church at 
Toronto, Canada, have made excellent 
progress in the art of carillon playing. 
At Morristown on Wednesday even- 
ings, and at Toronto at noon on Sun- 
days, recitals are often given, while 
additional playing occurs on holidays 
and to meet special civic demands. 
Toronto was the first city in America 
to obtain a fine modern carillon. It 
was the gift of Chester D. Massey 
in memory of his wife, and the in- 
augural recital there was April 2, 1922. 

Gloucester fishermen, largely Port- 
uguese, were stirred to distinguish 
their church, Our Lady of Good Voy- 
age, by the first modern carillon in 
the United States. An impressive 
dedication of the Gloucester bells took 
place July 29, 1922. Cardinal O’Con- 
nell of Boston officiated, and sub- 
sequently himself played upon the 
carillon some of his own compositions. 
This carillon was admitted free of 
duty by special act of Congress. 

The Plainfield carillon was first 
played March 25, 1923, and that at 
St. Paul, Minn., was dedicated Novem- 
ber 4 of the same year. The carillon 
of Birmingham, Alabama, is in the 
First Church and was presented by 
James Franklin Rushton in memory 
of his father William J. Rushton. The 
first recital there was February 17, 
1924. 

Morristown’s carillon, each bell com- 
memorating some individual or group 
associated with war work or civic or 
church activity, was dedicated April 
13, 1924. . Hundreds were present, 
many coming from New York and 
Philadelphia and other cities, and 
traffic was diverted as in foreign cities 
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St. STEPHEN’S CHURCH, COHASSET, MASSACHUSETTS. 
THIS IS ONE OF THE EARLIEST OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
CHURCHES ASSOCIATED WITH THE NAME OF RALPH 
ApaAMS CRAM. ON THE CARILLON OF 43 BELLS IN 
THIS RUGGED TOWER RECITALS ARE GIVEN TUESDAY 
EVENINGS IN JUNE AND JULY. 


so as to give quiet about the singing 
tower. ‘The Wednesday evening recit- 
als at Morristown are attracting large 
audiences. One is well repaid for a 
little journey from New York City to 
experience the charm of this new music. 

Cohasset’s carillon, the gift of Mrs. 
Hugh Bancroft in memory of her 
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mother, Mrs. C. W. Barron, hangs in 
the rugged tower of St. Stephen’s 
Church, one of the earliest of the 
notable churches associated with the 
name of the architect Ralph Adams 
Cram. The scene here at the dedica- 
tion of the carillon, September 23, 
1924, was most picturesque and in- 
teresting. In the forenoon from the 
town hall across the Common came 
the choir and clergy of the diocese 
singing a hymn to the accompaniment 
of the carillon. At the crowded church 
door the procession was met by Bishop 
Lawrence of Massachusetts, and all 
reverently participated in a beautifully 
ordered special service, the sermon 
being preached by a former Rector of 
St. Stephen’s, Milo H. Gates, now 
Vicar of the Chapel of the Intercession, 
New York City. 

The singing tower at Andover, Mas- 
sachusetts, completed in the fall of 
1924, is a war memorial. It is the 
gift of Samuel Fuller in memory of 
those students of Phillips Academy 
who lost their lives in the Great War. 
The tower, expressly , built for the 
carillon by the well-known architect 
Guy Lowell, is Colonial in character, 
in harmony with its attractive sur- 
roundings. It stands on the historic 
spot where Washington reviewed the 
boys of the Academy in Revolutionary 
days—a site giving glorious views of 
Wachusett, Monadnock, and the foot- 
hills of the White Mountains. Every- 
thing considered, this is perhaps the 
most ideal setting of any carillon so 
far existing in the United States. 

Ottawa, Canada, has just obtained 
in England a magnificent carillon of 
53 bells for the superb Victory Tower 
of the Houses of Parliament. No 
singing Tower in the world has a finer 
setting with its surrounding group 
of Gothic structures, its ample spaces 


of quiet lawn in front, where thou- 
sands can gather, and its splendid 
height overlooking broad reaches of 
the Ottawa river. Simcoe, Ontario, 
and Detroit, Michigan, are soon 
to install carillons. Finally, the an- 
nouncement is just made that the 
University of Sydney, Australia, has 
raised in a brief time among its alumni 
and others, chiefly in small subscrip- 
tions, and amid the greatest enthusi- 
asm, a fund of over $85,000 for a 
carillon, which possibly may be of 
larger range than any now existing 
or planned. 

To return to ancient carillon lands. 
One Friday morning, in northwest 
Holland, we went to Alkmaar early 
enough to see the opening of the 
cheese market, the largest in the 
Netherlands. Sharply at ten o'clock 
the canvas coverings were removed 
from mysterious looking pyramids or 


flat rectangles and very effective was 


the sight then revealed of thousands 
of orange colored cheeses lying on 
the pavement of the market square. 
(Such cheeses are painted red only 
for export to distant lands.) When 
the buyer and seller at Alkmaar agree 
upon a sale, they exchange a vigorous 
resounding handslap and this “binds 
the bargain.”” The cheeses disposed 
of are then piled again in cannon-ball 
fashion on litters with curved project- 
ing handles and carried to the ancient 
Weigh House where the sum to be 
paid is substantiated on the mammoth 
antique balance scales. The litter car- 
riers are dressed in white with colored 
ribbons on their blouses and straw 
hats—a different color for each com- 
pany—and these hues correspond with 
the colors on their litter handles, 
thus indicating clearly the particular 
group to which they belong. From 
the Weigh House the litterfuls of 
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cheeses are borne to the canalside. 
There, packed one by one, they are 
tossed down and precisely stored away 
in the boats of their new owners. 

Beginning at eleven the carillonneur 
high up in the Weigh House Tower 
plays many a merry tune. To these 
tunes we imagined the litter-carriers 
kept a kind of rhythmic step, as they 
trotted along with their bright-hued 
loads. Thus the carillon enlivens the 
busy market and seems to lighten the 
task of all who labor there. 

In the Netherlands, the bells at 
Rotterdam (The City Hall), Amster- 
dam (The Palace), Arnhem, Delft, 
Gouda, Middelburg, Nykerk, Nymegen 
and Utrecht are particularly worth 
hearing. Recital programs in Dutch, 
French, English and Esperanto are 
often published in pamphlet form for 
Belgian cities, but Nykerk alone in 
the Netherlands, so far as I know, 
issues such a program. 

More than three hundred years 
ago, Vondel, the distinguished Dutch 
poet, wrote verses entitled “The Caril- 
lon Music of Amsterdam.” A stanza 
about Verbeek, the most renowned 
carillonneur of the time, runs in 
translation: 


His bell music surpasses 

The finest organ tones; 

He plays with bells as with cymbals. 
Heaven's choirs are looking out. 


Tromp and de Ruyter were inspired 
by such music. Grotius felt its ben- 


ediction. Vermeer and Rembrandt, 
Frans Hals and Pieter de Hoogh 
listened to it as they painted the life 
of their time. Visscher, de Key, the 
Crabeths, lived under its influence. 

Thus, set in lofty towers of the low 
countries, and native there, carillon 
music has long rejoiced the eye and 
ear of the observant traveler. As its 
background, there exists, in the land 
of its birth, a great historic past. 
To this is united a spirited and courage- 
ous present. Possibilities of the use 
of such groups of majestic and perfectly 
attuned bells for community service 
and as an important element in civic 
life in ever widening patriotic and 
memorial fields are now astir in many 
lands. 

In America this memorial idea has 
been directed to a noble conclusion in 
these recent verses of Frederic Cardoze: 


That we may not forget the lives they gave 
Let deep bells sing the anthems of the brave, 
Let carillons now color Heaven’s fleece 

With vibrant tone, like some old masterpiece 
In noble wind-swept belfries, rising high 

Up toward the blue and silver of the sky, 
Aloud, let every Singing Tower rejoice, 

As can no shaft of stone denied a voice! 


Like souls awakened, shall the echoes seem, 
Afloat upon Life’s ever moving stream, 

Sweet solace bringing all who hear their tone 
Until at last, the spirit song has flown. 

Soft in the twilight to the resting throng 
Shall sound the carillon in evensong; 

And in such music those who hear will know 
That they still live who perished long ago. 
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WALTER TITTLE’S PORTRAITURE IN BLACK 
AND WHITE 


By HELEN WRIGHT 


" NTIL lately, since the days of 
Whistler and Pennel, England 
has seen all too little of Ameri- 

can art.” 

Thus Mr. Campbell Dodgson, cura- 
tor of prints in the British Museum, 
introduced his recent tribute to Walter 
Tittle in an English periodical. The 
occasion of the tribute was Mr. Tittle’s 
exhibition at the British Museum of his 
dry-point portraits of the members of 
the great Conference on the Limitation 
of Armaments held in Washington in 
1921 and 1922. Although he had 
already achieved great distinction as an 
etcher and painter, the historic char- 
acter of this group of portraits and the 
vividness with which they present in- 
dividual and racial characteristics of 
these notables from many lands has 
brought this young American inter- 
national fame. 

The very fact that they were ex- 
ecuted in dry-point aroused the great- 
est interest. For the difficulty of this 
medium in the field of portraiture, the 
exacting character of its nature is such 
that few moden artists have accom- 
plished with it a great measure of 
success. What it can achieve in repre- 
sentations of human personality is 
exemplified in greatest perfection by 
the miraculous performances of Rem- 
brandt. The finest among these im- 
pressions reveal an effect of line and 
velvety tone that seems to tremble and 
pulsate upon the paper. Unfortu- 
nately the delicate plates could yield 
but few examples of choicest perfec- 
tion, but the ones that exist have been 
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the delight and the despair of artists 
who essay this expression. 

Nevertheless, since Rembrandt’s day 
wonderful results have been achieved 
that repay well the interest of student, 
connoisseur and collector. Rodin, for 
example, dipped tantalizingly into the 
medium, producing several plates of 
such excellence that one is filled with 
regret at his early abandonment of it. 
Fine examples of the use of dry-point 
in other fields than portraiture are 
numerous, but its successful employ- 
ment in portraiture is a rare achieve- 
ment. Why? Because to control the 
effect of the graven lines with their 
delicate “burr” so as to reveal the ex- 
pression and psychology of the human 
face with the utterly personal accuracy 
that a good portrait of an individual 
demands, presents difficulties unknown 
to any other medium of art. 

Dry-point differs from etching in 
that each line must be scratched direct- 
ly into the copper plate to its full depth 
by pressure of the hand only. In 
etching the lines are sketched lightly 
and freely through a covering of 
“ground”’ and afterwards the varying 
depths of line are bitten with acid. 
This process is therefore far the easier 
of the two. The artist in dry-point 
must be possessed by a special sense in 
order to feel the varying pressures that 
produce the required difference in in- 
tensity and strength of lines. 

Only by understanding something of 
the technique of this means of graphic 
delineation can we learn to appreciate 
what artists like Walter Tittle are 
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achieving. A bold deep line requires 
exertion of considerable physical 
strength and to achieve such a line and 
at the same time endow it with freedom 
and flexibility almost approaches the 
impossible. The position in which the 
tool is held causes variety in the quality 
of the ridge or “burr’’ which rises 
beside the line. What gives a print its 


velvety softness is the clinging of the 
ink to this “burr.”’ 

All these varying elements must be 
understood and foreseen by the artist. 
Most important of all, his draughts- 
manship must be so sure that very few 
changes are required. ‘Rubbing out”’ 
cannot be done with ease. If many 
changes are necessary, the plate is 
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better abandoned. For the freshness 
that gives dry-point its greatest charm 
is lost by manipulation. The majority 
of artists overcome this difficulty by 
making elaborate drawings on paper 
first. Then they transfer them to the 
plate. By following the lines of the 
sketch they may be quite sure of 
accurate draughtsmanship. They are 
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not so sure, however, of spontaneity 
and freedom. The method which is 
most difficult is the best—to work di- 
rectly upon the bare surface of the plate 
without a previous sketch. So few 
artists can do this, that he who can is 
a marked man. 

Mr. Tittle is such an artist. In fact, 
he never learned how to make a transfer 
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until after more than a hundred plates 
had come from his hand. But at the 
Washington Conference he had to make 
many of his sketches before scratching 
his plates. This was rendered neces- 
sary by a rapid succession of portrait 
sittings, many of them by artificial light 
under conditions that made it impos- 
sible to see the lines upon the shining 
surface of the copper. It was well he 
made this slight concession. For it was 
only thus he was able to secure the 
complete group of portraits of the 
twenty-five leading figures of that im- 
portant parley. 

Collected, these portraits constitute 
the Arms Conference Memorial Port- 
folio. They are absolutely unique in 
possessing in equal degree a value 
historical and artistic. Here is a 
graphic delineation of all these varied 
personalities. For, as everybody 
knows, representatives to the Limita- 
tion of Armaments Conference came 
from France, Italy, China, Japan, 
England, Belgium, Canada and the 
United States. Each of the eminent 
statesmen portrayed, autographed 
twenty-five impressions of his own 
portrait. Thus was brought into ex- 
istence a limited edition of twenty- 
five complete sets, rendered doubly 
valuable and historic by that personal 
inscription. 

To museums as well as to private col- 
lectors the value of these portfolios is at 
once apparent. Indeed, already the 
edition has been largely subscribed. 
The Library of Congress, where the 
portraits were on view for a year, has 
acquired one set. Another was pur- 
chased by the British Museum, which 
held a special exhibition of them, the 
same being done by the South Ken- 
sington Museum, London. The New 


York Public Library, the Brooklyn 
Museum of Fine Arts and the Museum 
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of the University of Virginia are among 
the other institutions which possess the 
collection. Other repositories in Amer- 
ica and Europe are now in negotiation 
to acquire the portfolios and a number 
of prominent private collectors have 
already secured them. 

As soon as Mr. Tittle finished his 
plates, the portraits were shown in New 
York and at the Corcoran Gallery in 
Washington. Later, they were in- 
vited to the Leicester Galleries in 
London and kept similar engagements 
at the British Museum and the South 
Kensington Museum. In Paris the 
collection was shown at the Galerie 
Devambez. Praise, such as that be- 
stowed by Mr. Campbell Dodgson in 
the Country Life of London, has fol- 
lowed the portraits everywhere. And 
no wonder. The highest attainment in 
every art is a certain fine simplicity, 
but one not to be confused with the 
awkward simplicity of ignorance. As 
has been wisely said, no one does a thing 
well unless he does it with ease. And it 
is just the ease and simplicity of Walter 
Tittle’s work that distinguishes it. 

So complete is his mastery of the 
technique of the graphic arts—etching, 
dry-point and lithography—that he 
need be concerned only with analysis 
and understanding of his subject, the 
psychology for which one must pene- 
trate behind the features, and socapture 
the essence of the individual that is be- 
trayed by a synthesis of changing ex- 
pressions. He illustrates the truth that 
while technique is but the necessary 
grammar of the artist’s language, his 
intellectual and emotional nature is 
the prime factor in all great art. 

It is not accidental that Mr. Tittle’s 
dry-points give the impression of having 
been accomplished with ease and speed. 
Some of the Conference portraits were 
produced at a single sitting. Of Mon- 
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sieur Briand he made three drawings, 
but the one that has its place in the 
collection required a scant half hour for 
its completion. This, however, was one 
of those happy exceptions. Other 
portraits, like that of Lord Balfour, re- 
quired several sittings of considerable 
length. 
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Notable as it is, however, this group 
of personalities represents only a small 
part of Mr. Tittle’s artistic achieve- 
ment. He has found this aristocratic 
medium admirably adapted to the 
delineation of women and children. 
His portraits of Viscountess Astor, Mrs. 
Joseph Frelinghuysen, Mrs. Edward 
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S. Harkness, Mlle. Helene de Lauw, the 
one of his mother—all exemplify the 
delicacy and daintiness of dry-point. 
Moreover, when this gifted young man 
picks up the lithographic pencil he pro- 
duces equally sympathetic results. In 
this medium he has portrayed such dis- 
tinguished persons as Catherine, Coun- 
tess of Cromer, the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge, the Chief Justice and Justice 
Holmes. It isn’t enough that Walter 
Tittle should prove himself such a ver- 
satile artist, he succeeds also as a 
writer. 

His ease of expression is evidenced in 
a delightful series of articles illustrated 
from his own portraits of British 
literati, which have appeared in the 


Century Magazine. His own country- 
men will be represented in a new series 
in the same publication, entitled 
“American Portraits in Pencil and 
Pen.”” He has written for other 
American Magazines and contributed 
extensively to English publications. 

Naturally, he has much of interest to 
relate. He has seen at close range 
some of the most interesting literary 
personalities of our day. With en- 
gaging spontaneity he recounts some of 
these intimate conversations with Ber- 
nard Shaw, with Chesterton and 
Maurice Hewlett, with Drinkwater 
and Water de la Mare. With facile 
fluency he shares with the reader his 
impressions of the appearance, per- 
sonality and conversation of these de- 
lightful and hospitable celebrities. 

These happy sketches bring out one 
fact about Mr. Tittle’s own work that 
has thus far in this account been little 
stressed. He has long been a painier of 
portraits—his work upon copper and in 
lithography is a more recent develop- 
ment—and this phase of his achieve- 
ment is disclosed in several of these in- 
timate glimpses of the people who sat to 
him. 

A short time before his death, Mr. 
Conrad sat to Mr. Tittle for two por- 
traits in oil. These are the only ones in 
this medium done of him since he made 
England his home. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw was equally obliging with re- 
peated sittings in the artist’s London 
studio. Two oil portraits of the great 
dramatist, which thus resulted, were 
recently shown in New York and will 
be shown in London this year. 

Although so cosmopolitan in his 
contacts and so long associated with 
New York’s Washington Square, this 
gifted young artist was born in Ohio. 
He holds this distinction, as he laugh- 
ingly remarked, “apparently in com- 
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ARISTIDE BRIAND. 


mon with most people.’”’ He goes on 
proudly, “I meet sons and daughters of 
the Buckeye state everywhere I go. 
London and Paris seem to be filled with 
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them and I think that Ohio Societies 
should be formed in every land. 
Some time ago I sat with three other 
men in a café and suddenly we dis- 
covered, to our surprise, that every one 
of us came from Ohio. . Two of us were 
born within a few blocks of each other 
in the same town. A third first saw 
the light of day in a village only four- 
teen miles distant from that town. At 
this point the fourth man spoke up with 
dolorous complaint that we made him 
feel like a foreigner. For his Ohio town 
was about a hundred miles distant from 
ours.”’ 

Since portraiture is such a personal 
art, no little of Walter Tittle’s extra- 
ordinary success is due to his ability to 
make friends. His great personal charm 
and the sincerity of his manner prove 
quite irresistible to most people. Al- 
though it is true, as one of his friends 
recently said, that he cares more about 
being a good artist than in looking or 
acting like one, he nevertheless does 
look like one. There is something very 
sensitive and appealing in the modeling 
of his face and tall, slender figure and in 
the whimsical expression of his big grey 
eyes. Yes, to his other gifts he adds 
such distinction of appearance that fox 
an exceptionally good subject the artist 
need look no further than in the mirror. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT PHLIUS 1924 


By Car, W. BLEGEN 


HE northeast corner of the Pelo- 
Bi ponnesus eastward from Mt. 
Cyllene is broken up by ranges of 
rugged hills into a succession of fertile 
valleys, each drained by a river flowing 
northward into the Corinthian Gulf. 
The largest of these valleys forms a 
broad plain, encircled by low mountains 
from which many streams descend to 
join the Asopus in its course through a 
deep ravine to the sea. Into this plain, 
some twelve miles south of ancient 
Sicyon, a long projecting ridge slopes 
downward from the massive range of 
Trikaranon which shuts off the valley 
on the east. Ruins of fortification walls 
and many other remains permitted 
early travellers to identify the hill as 
the acropolis of Phlius. Asa site for an 
acropolis it is well chosen, dominating 
the Phliasian valley and commanding 
an extensive view in almost all direc- 
tions. Nor is that touch of beauty lack- 
Ing which lends charm to every Greek 
iandscape: the plain stretches out 
before one with its richly patterned 
carpet of vineyards reaching to the 
hills beyond, while far away in the 
distance above the gray slopes of Mt. 
Gavria the snow-clad peaks of Cyllene 
trace their clear-cut outline against the 
western sky. 

Although identified more than one 
hurtdred years ago, the site of Phlius 
had not until last year been system- 
atically explored by excavation. A 
number of trial trenches opened in 1892 
by Dr. H. S. Washington had only 
brought to light foundations of a Greek 
building on the.acropolis and made clear 
the need for further digging. 

Phlius had a long and honorable 
history. For centuries it maintained 
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its independence in its. isolated valley, 
governed in early times by a succession 
of tyrants, then by a powerful aristoc- 
racy. ‘The city provided its quota of 
200 hoplites to assist in the defense of 
Thermopylae against the Persians and 
the following year sent 1000 men to aid 
the Greek allies in the campaign of 
Plataea. During the whole of the fifth 
century the aristocratic party pre- 
vailed, and Phlius remained a faithful 
ally of Sparta throughout the Pelopon- 
nesian War. Early in the fourth cen- 
tury the democratic party increased in 
strength and for several decades the 
city suffered from bitter factional 
strife, first one and then the other party 
with outside help gaining the upper 
hand. To this period belongs the 
heroic defense of the city by the 
aristocratic faction against a combined 
attack of the Thebans, Sicyonians and 
Pellenians, supporting a band of exiled 
democrats, so vividly told in Xeno- 
phon’s Hellenica. We next hear of 
Phlius in the third century as a member 
of the Achaean League, which it joined 
after the voluntary resignation of 
Cleonymus, who had made _ himself 
tyrant for the moment; and thence- 
forth the city disappears from view 
until Roman times. 

In the second century A. D. it must 
have been still a city of some size, for 
Pausanias found no fewer than eight 
temples standing. Beginning his tour 
on the acropolis he names an ancient 
sanctuary of Ganymeda or Hebe, a 
temple of Hera and a temple of 
Demeter; while on the way down he 
passes a temple of Asclepius and comes 
to the theatre below it. Not far from 
the latter he sees a sanctuary of 
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SouTH END OF THE PHLIASIAN VALLEY. 


Demeter with ancient seated images, 
and then enters the agora, where a 
gilded bronze goat and the tomb of 
Aristias attract his attention. Behind 
the agora Pausanias next mentions the 
“house of divination”’ and not far from 


it an omphalos. Proceeding from the 
omphalos he then visits sanctuaries of 
Dionysus, Apollo, and Isis, and a shrine 
of Cyathus besides the sanctuary of 
Apollo. 

A city which still in Roman times 
possessed so many public buildings 
offered no small encouragement for an 
extensive campaign of excavations; not 
many sites of such promise are now left 
unexplored in Greece. Nor must it be 
forgotten that Phlius lies on the direct 
road of communication between Argos 
and Sicyon, where early Peloponnesian 


sculpture flourished, and could hardly 
have remained unaffected by those 
rising schools of art. Again as the 
birthplace of Pratinas, who invented 
the satyric drama and competed with 
Aeschylus in Athens itself, Phlius may 
well have played some part in the de- 
velopment of the Greek theatre. . 

In view of these considerations and 
after an inspection of the ground, the 
American School determined to ex- 
cavate at Phlius during the present 
season, the undertaking having been 
made possible through a generous gift 
for this purpose by Mr. George D. 
Pratt of New York. 

The site of Phlius is very extensive, 
comprising a high acropolis more than 
half a mile in length from east to west, 
and in the plain at its south and west 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE ACROPOLIS FROM THE SOUTH. 


foot a lower town of considerably 
greater area. The acropolis is an 
irregular ridge descending westward in 
a series of natural step-like terraces 
with a steep slope to the north and 
south. At its east end it is fairly 
broad, but in its descent it narrows 
here and there, and numerous theatre- 
like bays or indentations are thus 
formed in the steep northern and 
southern slopes. The north side of the 
hill was fortified by a strong well-built 
wall of which some portions still remain, 
though most of the stones have un- 
doubtedly been carried off as building 
material by the inhabitants of the 
modern village of Koutsi. 

Beginning on June 2, the excavations 
were carried on without interruption 
until July 31. The first object of the 
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campaign was to explore the site 
methodically and comprehensively in 
order to ascertain the prospects and 
possibilities for more general excava- 


tions. Numerous trial trenches were 
therefore laid out over a wide area, 
covering both the acropolis and the 
lower town. No less than 85 trenches 
were opened, of which 24 were in the 
plain south and southwest of the 
acropolis, 34 on the acropolis itself, 25 
on the north, west and south slopes of 
the hill in search of the theatre, and 
finally two in the fields to the north of 
the acropolis. Only the more important 
results will be briefly summarized in 
this preliminary report. 

Some 500 m. southwest of the 
acropolis a copious spring wells up in 
the plain, forming a small brook which 
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winds off in a southwesterly direction 
toward the Asopus. Just to the east of 
the spring the ground rises abruptly 
some four or five metres, forming a low 
plateau, with a well-marked steep 
western edge, which extends southward 
as far as the deep bed of the stream 
mentioned above. Remains of a re- 
taining wall may be seen here and 
there. It is built of re-used ancient 
blocks and about it lie many other 
worked stones, including several fluted 
column drums, apparently the remains 
of a large classical building. Four large 
trenches were accordingly dug here and 
carried down to hardpan with some- 
what surprising results. 

The first metre of earth proved to be 
an accumulation dating from Byzantine 
times. In it were quantities of pot- 
sherds of the usual Byzantine type with 
lead glaze, and a number of poorly 
constructed house walls, generally built 
of re-used ancient blocks. Two of these 
latter were fragments of Greek grave 
stelae of the fifth or fourth century 
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B. C.; one preserved only the end of 
the inscribed name, the other bore in 
large well-cut letters, which had once 
been filled with red paint, the name 
ZOZIKAEOL. Immediately below this 
Byzantine deposit, with no_ inter- 
vening layer, was found a thick pre- 
historic stratum containing masses of 
potsherds of the Early Helladic Period, 
representing characteristic shapes of 
vases such as “sauceboats,’’ shallow 
bowls, etc. As the trenches deepened a 
change was observed in the pottery: an 
increasing proportion of neolithicsherds 
was found together with the Early 
Helladic, and finally, resting on hard- 
pan, an almost purely neolithic deposit. 
In the upper part of the prehistoric 
stratum some carelessly built walls 
were encountered, evidently the foun- 
dations of small houses. It is clear 
therefore that we have here on this 
plateau the remains of a very early 
settlement at Phlius, dating at the 
latest from the third millenium B C., 
and the antiquity of the occupation of 
the site is thus pushed back a great 
many centuries earlier than hitherto 
known. At the same time a curious 
problem is offered by the lacuna in the 
accumulated deposit, since from the 
end of the early Helladic Period to the 
Byzantine age represented by the upper 
layer of remains a period of at least 
3000 years is not accounted for in the 
stratification. It may be that exten- 
sive building operations took place in 
Byzantine times and that the plateau 
was then cut down by the removal of 
accumulated strata dating from late 
prehistoric, Greek and Roman occu- 
pation. 

The discovery of yet another neo- 
lithic site in the Peloponnesus is of con- 
siderable importance. Four such are 
now known, two in the Corinthia, one 
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in eastern Arcadia, and this site at 
Phlius; and we thus have further sup- 
port for the recently advanced theory 
that the neolithic civilization hitherto 
known chiefly from Northern Greece 
originally extended throughout the 
whole Peloponnesus. The prehistoric 
pottery found in these trenches at 
Phlius is also important because it 
dates from the period of transition from 
neolithic to early Bronze Age civiliza- 
tion, and when it has been properly 
cleaned and studied may throw much 
new light on this little-known period. 

About 200 m. to the southeast of 
this Byzantine remains were found in 
abundance in the upper layers, includ- 
ing many walls built of material taken 
from earlier buildings, a great deal of 
pottery, and many graves. 

The best of these graves are made 
of worked blocks of the soft limestone 
known as poros, set up on edge with 
other blocks laid across them as cover 
slabs. Almost all of this material is 
ancient, and among the architectural 
pieces are fragments of triglyphs and 
metopes and‘a cornice dating appar- 
ently from the fourth century B. C. 


’ A great many of the stones, however, 
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seem to have been taken from an archaic 
Greek building. Most of these blocks 
are plain, but several bear archaic in- 
scriptions in large well-cut letters of the 
epichoric alphabet. Three of these are 
retrograde, while in two others the writ- 
ing runs from left to right. 

Between our trenches and the. 
acropolis, at a distance of some 100 m. 
south of the westernmost spur of the 
latter, lies a conspicuous terrace known 
locally as “the Palati’’ or palace. A 
series of trenches here revealed a large 
building, a basilica in plan. The heavy 
wall is built of great blocks of con- 
glomerate laid in rusticated style in 
regular courses, eight of which are still 
in place at the south end. It is not 
merely a terrace wall, but a foundation 
for the exterior superstructure of the 
building, forming the west side of a 
large rectangle. The south and east 
sides appear to be equally well pre- 
served, but owing to the rising slope 
of the ground only the upper courses 
are here visible. The north end has 
not yet been excavated. The dimen- 
sions of the rectangle can, however, 
be approximately determined as about 
35.50 m. north and south by 25.50 m. 
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RETAINING WALL—PALATI TERRACE (FROM S. W.). 


east and west. Within this outer rec- 
tangle is an inner one, also made of large 
blocks of stone and measuring about 
23.50 by 13.85 m. Apparently we 
are dealing with a building in the 
form of a quadrangular colonnade 


facing a central court. The column 
bases are solidly built of large blocks of 
limestone and exhibit a peculiar feature 
in that the upper part of the base and 
lowest drum of the column are carved 
in one block. These lowest drums are 
hardly more than 0.20 m. high; they 
have twenty flutings and are of the 
Doric order. The axial distance be- 
tween them is 3.21 m., and there were 
eight columns along the sides with five 
across the ends of the court. 

That this as yet unidentified struc- 
ture was one of importance is amply 


shown by its size and position. From 
the character of the material and the 
workmanship it seems to date from the 
Hellenistic period. 

A short distance to the north of the 
Hellenistic “basilica,” and parallel with 
its north wall, was found a long line of 


narrow blocks of poros laid in a fashion 


resembling a stylobate. A series_of 
square dowel holes in its top surface 
were probably intended for the fasten- 
ing of posts of a barrier or some kind of 
balustrade. At its east and west ends 
the stylobate turns northward. Paral- 
lel with the “stylobate,” and probably 
belonging to the same building, a row 
of heavy square bases came to light not 
far to the north. Seven of these bases 
appear in our trenches, but the space 
available would allow a total number 
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of twelve between the east and the 
west return of the “balustrade” wall. 
The bases are built of large blocks of 
limestone and look like supports for a 
line of interior columns in a building of 
some size. A conjecture may be per- 
mitted as to the identity of the build- 
ing. 
The south slope of the westernmost 
spur of the acropolis just above this 
building descends in the form of a 
hollow with slightly curving sides. In 
the upper part of the hollow an out- 
crop of native rock appears, and here 
may be seen a succession of seven or 
eight broad step-like cuttings. These 
steps are fairly rough and irregular and 
cannot be traced very far; but in each 
case their south face shows a slight 
curve. It seems practically certain 
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that we have in this commanding 
position facing the fagade of the great 
“basilica” the auditorium of the thea- 
tre, and that these steps are the bed 
cuttings for rows of stone seats. In 
that case the structure to the south 
just mentioned, with its line of interior 
columns and the “balustrade’’ behind, 
may belong to the stage-buildings, and 
the lower part of the auditorium 
should lie fairly deeply buried in the 
intervening space. Thus it seems 
likely that one of the most vexed 
problems of Phliasian topography can 
now be speedily solved at the beginning 
of the next campaign of excavations. 
All topographers who have dealt with 
Phlius have placed it in the large hollow 
below the church of the Rachiotissa, 
some 100 m. northeast of the site now 
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RECTANGLE OF THE “BASILICA”? FROM THE THEATRE. 


determined; but our trenches made it 
clear that no such structure existed 
there. Nor was it brought to light in 
any of the other indentations which 
are so numerous along the base of the 
acropolis. We feel sure, however, that 
we have now finally found the right 
spot. 

If our identification is substantiated 
the theatre may prove to be a very 
interesting one of a most unusual plan; 
for the space available seems not to 
allow the auditorium to have the shape 
of a full semicircle. On the east it is 
bounded by a well-built retaining wall 
descending at an angle from the north- 
east. At the lower end of this wall the 
base of an anta with carefully cut 
mouldings was found in situ; perhaps 
this anta formed one side of an entrance 


into the theatre. On the west the 
auditorium is limited by a deep vertical 
cutting in the rock, running almost 
north and south, though here, too, 
access seems to have been provided— 
perhaps to a diazoma. The shape of 
the cavea therefore appears to be little 
more than one-third of a circle. . 
The deep cutting in the rock west of 
the “theatre,” to which reference has 
already been made, extends straight 
northward for some distance and then 
turns at right angles to the west. In 
the angle thus formed, and at a level far 
below that of the auditorium of the 
theatre, remains of a large building 
were found. Owing to the depth of the 
accumulated soil and the comparatively 
small area consequently explored by 
our trenches, only a small part of the 
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East WALL oF HypostyLE Hal FROM WEST. 


edifice was revealed, but it sufficed to 
give an idea of the plan. A section of 
the east wall was uncovered: it is 0.60 
m. thick, built of regular plinth-like 
blocks of fine poros in an excellent 
style. At one point it has a projection 
resembling a buttress or an anta, and 
opposite this to the west is a rectangu- 
lar column base. Three other similar 
bases were uncovered by our trenches, 
and their disposition makes it clear that 
the building is of the “telesterion”’ 
type, like the hall of mysteries at 
Eleusis, the Odeum of Pericles at 
Athens, and the Thersilion at Megal- 
opolis—in other words a rectangular 
structure with several rows of interior 
columns. There were at least five rows 
of columns running north and south, 
and three east and west; and the north- 
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ward extent of the great rock cutting, 
evidently occasioned by this building, 
suggests the probability that we shall 
find at least five rows of columns run- 
ning east and west also. It is clear 
that we have here yet another im- 
portant public building of Phlius. It is 
of good Hellenic workmanship. When 
this building and the adjoining 
‘theatre’ have been cleared we shall 
be well on our way to an understanding 
of the topography of the citv. 

The most conspicuous landmark on 
the western part of the acropolis is the 
chapel of the Panagia Rachiotissa, 
situated at a point where the ridge 
becomes very narrow about half way 
down in its descent from the summit to 
the plain. This small chapel of “the 
Lady of the Ridge’ is constructed 
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almost wholly of Greek material, and 
well-worked blocks of at least two 
periods appear in the walls and in the 
pavement inside. 

Many interesting architectural pieces 
were, however, recovered and a number 
of terracottas; but no specific evidence 
to show whether or not the Greek struc- 
ture was the temple of Asclepius as 
believed by the writers on Phliasian 
topography. 

It may be conjectured that the shrine 
of Panagia Rachiotissa is the Christian 
successor of the temple of Demeter 
which comes next in Pausanias’ record. 
The temple of Asclepius must be sought 
still farther down on one of the terraces 
above the stepped cuttings in the rock, 
where we believe the theatre has now 
been identified. 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


In concluding the present prelimi- 
nary report we may briefly recapitulate 
the chief results of this first season’s 
campaign at Phlius. The finds include 
interesting objects from almost all the 
various fields of Greek archaeology: 
architecture, inscriptions, terracottas, 
pottery, bronze work, coins, all are 
represented; only sculpture is still 
missing from the list, but a few minor 
fragments found suggest that some dis- 
coveries may be made in this branch, 
too; when excavations are resumed. 
The antiquities unearthed offer an 
almost unbroken series descending from 
the third millenium B. C. to mediaeval 
times; only the Mycenaean age still 
lacks its representation to fill in the 
continuity. 

For the prehistoric period fresh evi- 
dence bearing on the transition from 
neolithic to Bronze Age culture has 
been recovered. From the period 
succeeding the Dorian invasion the 
record is particularly complete. Pot- 
tery, terracottas, bronzes and burial 
pithoi represent the Geometric Age; 
and the ensuing orientalizing mode has 
left us pottery together with figurines 
in no small quantity. Terracotta 
figurines again reflect the archaic period 
of Greek art; while the fourth and suc- 
ceeding centuries are well represented 
by buildings, coins, water works and 
pottery. The building with the hypo- 
caust is so far apparently the lone rep- 
resentative of Roman construction, 
though imperial coins came to light in 
considerable numbers. And finally for 
the following centuries the destruction 
of ancient monuments and the erection 
of many buildings and tombs in which 
old material was re-used has been 
noted. Thus we have a fairly consecu- 
tive set of archaeological illustrations 
for the text of Phliasian history. 
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But the work done this season was 
primarily exploratory in character and 
it is here that the chief contribution of 
the campaign must be recognized. For 
the public quarter of Phlius has un- 
doubtedly been found. In the fields 
below the western end of the acropolis 
lie five major buildings of as many 
types: a basilica, a colonnade, a hypo- 
style Mall, a theatre, and probably a 
bath or a gymnasium, still for the most 
part buried beneath the ground. With 
but one exception, they seem to date 
from Greek times. Though they have 


evidently suffered much through cen- 
turies of destruction and neglect they 
are yet preserved to no inconsiderable 
extent by the soil which covers them. 
They lie now awaiting excavation and 
offer a promise of speedy compensation 
for a second campaign of digging. So it 
is not too much to hope that an im- 
portant section of still another Hel- 
lenic city may soon be revealed by the 
spade. 


American School of Classical Studies, 
Athens, Greece. 
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“LA CITTA MORTA” 


By DELLA MoHR 


NE is not entirely unprepared for 
O Paestum. At Pompeii he had 
mentally reconstructed the per- 
fection of the invariable house-hold 
garden, with its marble urns upholding 
Paestum’s red roses which Virgil loved, 
brought from the famed gardens on the 
other side of Mons Gaurus. In the 
Amalfi Cathedral he had seen marble 
relics brought from the abandoned city, 
plundered by that same Robert Guis- 
card who had taken from the same 
source treasures for the Saracenic 
churches and palaces of Salerno and 
Ravello. Everything was taken but the 
huge pillars of the Temples, immune 
from pillage because of weight .and 
difficulty of transportation over sea or 
marsh. So now only the skeleton of the 
old Greek city remains, majestic in her 
isolation and classic nakedness. 

The mind of the visitor turns in- 
stinctively to the dramatic history of la 
citté morta, The Dead City. From re- 
mote antiquity there was, in all prob- 
ability, a settlement on the coast to the 
south of the river Silarus, centuries be- 
fore even the Doric settlers came to the 
shores of the Tyrrhene Sea. Late in 
the seventh century B. C. the Greek 
colony of Poseidonia, or City of the Sea 
God, was planted by adventurers from 
Sybaris, which became the mother 
‘country over this subject colony. So 
rich and important did the latter be- 
come that it gave to the entire Bay the 
name Poseidonian Gulf—later the Bay 
of Paestum. After the fall of the mother 
city the Greek colony was attacked by 

native barbarians from the neighbor- 
ing forests and mountains of Lucania 
‘but it maintained its freedom until the 
end of the fourth century B.C. After 
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the Pyrrhic War all Lucania came 
under the rule of Rome; the now 
Roman colony of Paestum resumed to 
a degree its ancient splendor. But 
plundering Saracens and the spread of 
the dread and ever-threatening malaria 
forced the inhabitants to the hills and 
left to a Dead City only Dead Temples 
to Dead Gods. For centuries the “glory 
that was Greece’’ was forgotten by all 
but local peasants and hill people, 
until Count Gozola, an officer in the 
army of the Neapolitan King, exposed, 
about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the grandest and oldest build- 
ings in Italy. 

All of their 2500 years of majesty 
bear down upon the traveler as he ap- 
proaches now, through the Porta della 
Sirena, the Temple of Neptune. How 
fitting that it should be set in a field of 
asphodel, the old Flower of Death! 
The intermingling eucalyptus, imported 
from Australia because of its reputed 
efficacy in reducing the spread of ma- 
laria, has been none too effective, as 
evidenced by the prevalence of nets and 
masks and screens of gauze-net-work. 
One goes to Paestum with the knowl- 
edge that the visit must be finished 
before sundown if he is to escape chance 
infection. But the hours of intense sun- 
light are sufficient for rare impressions, 
the artistic culmination, perhaps, of all 
Italian experiences. 

The finest of the three buildings, the 
Temple of Neptune, dating from the 
time of the Greek foundation, was for 
1400 years the centre of community life 
under Hellenic, Samnite and Roman 
rule. Herbert Vaughan writes: “In 
its simple grandeur and its perfect pro- 
portions this wonderful temple pos- 
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sesses only one rival outside Greece 
itself: the Temple of Concord at Gir- 
genti, which the poet Goethe compared 
to a god, after designating the building 
before us as a giant. Superiority in 
grace is therefore a disputed point 
between the two great structures of 
Poseidonia and Agrigentum—yet in 
every other respect the temple of the 
Lucanian Plain surpasses its Sicilian 
rival.’’ With the Temple of Theseus at 
Athens it is the ‘best of the Doric 
architecture, rivalling the Parthenon in 
grandeur. Thirty-six pillars, fluted at 
top and base, form a sanctuary of 190 
feet in length and 84 in width; this was 
always open at the top over the statue 
of the presiding deity. 

The neighboring Basilica, inferior to 
The Temple, is misnamed, for it was, 
in all probability, dedicated to the 
worship of Ceres and Proserpine; its 
two facades of seven columns divide it 
into two narrow chambers, for the wor- 
ship of the dual divinities. A much 
smaller Temple lies one-fourth of a mile 
to the North, not far from the Golden 
Gate, La Porta Aurea, looking toward 
Salerno. Like the Temple of Neptune, 
its form is Hexastyle, with six columns on 
each facade and twelve on either flank. 


VIEW FROM REAR OF BUILDINGS. 


It is little more than half the size of the 
former—wherefore it is “ Il Piccolo Tem- 
pio.”’ From its elevated position may 
be obtained an unchallenged view of 
the incomparable setting of the Dead 
City between the hills and the sea ,the 
bluest sea, the bluest sky, the yellow 
columns, the majesty and tragedy and 
overwhelming joy of it all. 

See Paestum “out of season’’ when 
you may have it in isolation; lie for 
hours under the travertine columns and 
watch the lizards and the sea and hear 
the donkeys and buy violets from the 
stray urchin. Read there Goethe’s 
“‘Italianische Reise.’’ Leave while the 
color and sun are still riotous—leave 
with a poignant regret that you cannot 
have the more solemn awe of moon- 
light and the hooting of the “oziola,”’ 
the little owl that Shelley loved. Long 
after you have left the Gulf of Salerno, 
you will live in the spell of things 
“half as old as Time itself,”’ for 

“Thy deity is fled 
Long since, but in his stead, 
The smiling sea is seen, 
The Doric shafts between, 
And round the time-worn base 
Climb vines of tender grace, 
And Paestum’s roses still 
The air with fragrance fill.”’ 
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THE EXCAVATIONS OF ANCIENT UTICA 


By ByRON KHUN DE PROROK 
Co-Director of Excavations with Abbé J. Moulard 


HE ancient site of Utica lies 
+ twenty kilometers north of Car- 
thage at the mouth of the Med- 
jerda river and about half way between 
the city of Tunis and Bizerta (ancient 
Hippo Diarrhytus). 

The historical importance of Utica is 
second only to Carthage in all North 
Africa. ‘The city was founded by the 
Phoenicians the twelfth century B. C., 
according to Pliny the Elder. Con- 
sequently we have a Phoenician colony 
at Utica, the oldest in North Africa, 
and preceding Carthage by four hun- 
dred years. We know little of its early 
history; the first important historical 
‘mention was in 307 B. C., when it was 
captured by Agathocles, tyrant of 
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Syracuse, after a fearful siege. After 
this disaster the city was so well 
fortified that the mighty Scipio Afri- 
canus, the future conqueror of Hanni- 
bal, was unable to capture the city, 
though besieged for forty days by land 
and sea by all the Roman army in 204 
B.C. Appian tells us that Utica was 
the greatest city after Carthage of all 
Libya, and that large fleets could 
assemble in its ports. 

In the last Punic war Utica betrayed 
its sister city Carthage, and helped 
Scipio Aemilianus in the great siege of 
146 B. C., when the mighty Empire 
city was wiped off the earth. 

For a hundred years Utica was made 
the Roman metropolis of Africa in 
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Mosaic HuNTING SCENE FOUND AT JUNON 1924. 


gratitude for its aid. Wonderful edi- 
fices were raised, in particular the 
famous theater lauded by Julius Caesar 
for its vast size and beauty. It was 
behind these historic walls that Cato 
committed suicide in 46 B. C., desper- 
ate that he could no more “save the 
débris of the Republic.”’ 

His conqueror, Caesar, was to die 
but two years later in the portico of 
Pompey’s theater. The city was put 
under the imperial.protection of Augus- 
tus and Hadrian, and in Christian 
times it had a bishopric and many 
basilicas. 

Three hundred Christians were 
burnt alive at Utica in the time of the 
dreadful persecutions of the Vandals. 
Due to the silting up of the vast 
harbors by the Medjerda river, Utica 
soon lost its maritime importance. 
Towards 698 B. C. the Arabs destroyed 
the city, and since then the night of 
time has fallen on the ancient site, and 
the pick axes of the excavators are now 
hard at work bringing to light the stones 
and tombs that are eloquent of amighty 
and glorious past. 

Today the site of Utica is owned by 
Count Jean and James Chabannes-la 
Palice, who have made the finest farm 


in North Africa from the alluvial de- 
posits of the Medjerda river. ‘There 
are a hundred thousand hectares of 
wheat fields alone. 

The sea is now sixteen kilometers 
from Utica, and can hardly be seen from 
the ruins of the ancient wharves. Some 
of the vast Roman cisterns have been 
used by the proprietors to house dozens 
of American tractors and electric bat- 
teries. The large model dairy is run by 
electricity and the villa of Count 
Chabannes is built of antique remains. 
In antiquity the city had the sea on 
three sides. 


THE EXCAVATIONS 

The Phoenician remains at Utica are 
nearer the surface than at Carthage, 
and the city has not had nearly as 
many vicissitudes and was not used as 
a granary as extensively as Carthage. 
The Abbé Moulard, laureate of the In- 
stitute, made a plan of the site last 
year and started excavations in a 
necropolis. By means of funds raised 
on my last lecture tour in France and 
America we have been able tocommence 
operations on a large scale this year 
with a ten-year program ahead, if the 
end of the season is as auspicious in 
its results as the moment when this 
is being written under a clump of palms 
near the uncovering of a Punic temple. 

The campaign this year revolves 
about the excavations of two very rich 
and large Phoenician necropolises dat- 
ing up to the 8th century B. C., the 
theater, a Christian basilica and the 
vast temple on “the island.”’ 

The tombs of the 6th-century B. C. 
are producing at the present moment 
the richest results. Forty of these have 
been located and opened at Phoenician 
necropolis No. 1, containing a rich 
treasure of necklaces, bracelets, ear- 
rings and rings in solid gold. 
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Beautiful Egyptian scarabs, hundreds 
of amulets, statuettes, ivory orna- 
ments, iridescent perfume bottles, 
bronze mirrors and lamps are the gen- 
eral funerary contents of these im- 
portant tombs. 

The sarcophagi are mostly rough 
sandstone, and are at a depth of be- 
tween two and five meters in the earth. 
The work on these tombs is very en- 
grossing and every time a new corner of 
a sarcophagus appears in the soil the 
excitement is intense as the great cover 
is removed, and the Phoenician of 
nearly thirty centuries ago is before 
you, with the works of art of a wonder- 
ful civilization by his crumbling bones. 

Second in interest to the tombs are 
the great number of wonderful mosaics 
being found, some nearly every day! 
Few countries possess such a variety 
and number as Tunisia, and the Bardo 
Museum can well claim to have the 
finest collection in the world. 

Most of these eternal pictures in stone 
are made of the famous Numidian 
marbles, and of such delicate coloration 
that few descriptions are adquate 
enough to describe the delicacy of the 
color, the strength and boldness of the 
designs, and the artistic touch that has 
been used in all their compositions. In 
one spot one can see three mosaic 
floors practically one on the other! 

Utica, called the magnificent, is 
certainly the richest field of mosaics 
now being explored in North Africa. 
One “chef-d’ouvre,” dug up in 1912 is 
the gorgeous “Triumph of Neptune” 
found in the private bath of a Roman 
palace. It measures 7 meters 50 by 4 
meters 50, 35 square meters, and is 
composed of Neptune on his throne 
reclining, Venus, dozens of Cupids and 
Nereids. It probably belongs to the 
‘Antonine period of mosaic art. There 
is no doubt that our first publication 
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THE EXAMINATION OF PUNIC POTTERY MARKS OF 7TH 

TO 8TH CENTURY B. C. aT UTICA, FOUND IN THE NEW 

CERAMIC QUARTER JUST BEING UNCOVERED. Mr. H. 
O'NEILL, DE PROROK AND ABBE MOULARD. 


on Utica, to appear in December, 
will be well illustrated with many 
specimens of this wondrous art of North 
African antiquities. The few researches 
in the past at Utica have for their 
results twenty mosaics in the Louvre, 
Paris, and three in the British Museum. 
The rest are in the private Museum of 
Count de Chabannes at Utica. 

Among the objects being classified 
and deciphered at Carthage are sev- 
eral dozen Punic marks and graffiti on 
the handles of amphorae. This work 
has been intrusted to the Abbé Chabot, 
vice-president of the Institut des In- 
scriptions et Belles Lettres, and member 
of the Franco-American Expedition. 

The Christian antiquities are being 
studied by Pére Delattre, dean of the 
North African archaeologists. The 
photographing is being done by Pro- 
fessor Swain, and the plan of Utica 
by Mr. Edward Stoever, engineer of 
the Carthage work. The staff at Utica 
includes Roy de Villette, University of 
Paris; Horton O’Neill, Columbia Uni- 
versity; M. Paul Grosselle; C. C. Wells, 
University of Virginia; and A. Harden, 
University of Cambridge. 


International Newsreel Photo. 


RECOVERING AN ANCIENT CITY IN SoUTH NEVADA. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


H. R. FArrRcLOUGH 


After the sad death of Dr. Mitchell Carroll, the writer, being free from his pro- 
fessional duties at Stanford University during the months of the Spring Quarter, was 
called to Washington to act as Editor of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY until a more permanent 
appointment could be made. With the publication of the present number he hands over 
his pen to Mr. Arthur Stanley Riggs, who assumes the position not only of Director and 
Editor of the Press, but also of Director and Secretary of the Archaeological Society of 
Washington. Mr. Riggs has travelled far and wide, has been prominent on the lecture 
platform, and has had much journalistic experience. He has contributed historical and 
ethnological notes to the History of the Philippines, edited by J. A. Robinson, and is 
author of the following books: ‘‘ Vistas in Sicily,’’ McBride, 1911 (Revised 1925), ‘‘ France 
from Sea to Sea,’’ McBride, 1913 (Rewritten 1925), and ‘‘With Three Armies,’’ Bobbs 
Merrill, 1917. He has written extensively on Far Eastern subjects, and done some 
private archaeological investigation in Sicily, Egypt and Mexico. 

Mrs. Mitchell Carroll, widow of the Director and Editor of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 
has been appointed Assistant Director of the Archaeological Society of Washington, as 
well as a member of the Editorial Staff of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. She sailed for 
Europe on June 6th and will spend the summer with the American School of Prehistoric 
Research, which is to engage in excavations at Les Eyzies in the south of France. 


Professor Elmer S. Riggs, associate curator of palaeontology for the Field Museum, has 
returned to Chicago after twenty-eight months in South American fossil fields. The 
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route pursued by Darwin a century ago was followed to some extent, and the expedition 
covered about 5,000 miles altogether. Fossils of extinct life of the pleistocene period 
were secured, but no human remains were among them. 


Dr. AleS’ Hrdlicka, well-known anthropologist of the National Museum, is now in the 
East. He will be absent six months in a survey of the field of Early Man, undertaken 
by the Smithsonian Institution in Southern Asia, Java, Australia and Africa. 


One of the most successful archaeological expeditions of the year is one undertaken in 
Mesopotamia by the Field Museum of Chicago, and the University of Oxford, under 
Professor S. H. Langdon. At Kish, about twenty miles from Babylon, has been found 
an immense palace covering three acres with a hall some 700 feet long, adorned with 
columns, which are considered extraordinary for 3,000 B. C., their probable date. Even 
more interesting are the many objects of personal use which will throw light upon the 
daily life of people at that early day. These include hand mirrors, manicure sets, vanity 
cases, paint dishes and brushes for coloring the cheeks, lips and hair. There are toy 
horses and children’s rattlers, as well as ‘‘the oldest fishhook ever discovered.”’ 


Discoveries at ancient Ur of the Chaldees under the expedition sent out jointly by the 
British Museum and the University of Pennsylvania include numerous objects of interest 
such as a series of little copper watch dogs buried beneath the floors to protect a building, 
vessels of bronze, and numerous clay tablets, preserving records of the business of a 
temple about 2,200 B. C. 


Our American Schools of Oriental Research have been very busy during the season of 
1924-25. Professor Edward Chiera, Annual Professor of the School in Bagdad, was 
asked by the Government of Iraq to undertake an excavation in the region of Kirkuk on 
the eastern border of ancient Assyria. An excavation of the mound of Yaghlan Tappah 
was begun early in March and has yielded good results, the principal discovery being an 
old palace of early Assyrian time, with a paved courtyard and brick foundations. Much 
interesting pottery and many tablets of a very rare type were found. In the April 
Bulletin issued by the Schools, Dr. Clarence S. Fisher outlines a plan for cooperation in 
archaeological research in Palestine and Syria. 


The expedition now working in Egypt and the Sudan under the direction of Dr. George 
A. Reisner and sent out by Harvard University and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
will probably increase our knowledge of ancient African countries very considerably. 
The secret of how the Pyramids were built may be solved. More certain is it that much 
of the lost history of ancient Ethiopia will be recovered, through excavations in the 
Sudan at Kerma El Kur’uw and Merope. 


According to Professor James H. Breasted of the University of Chicago, five of the 
seven expeditions now on the Nile are American, one English and one French. An 
effort is being made to preserve the inscriptions in the great temple at Luxor. The 
hieroglyphics are being reproduced by photograph on silk sheets, which are sent to 
Vienna to be converted into half-tones. Some of these are said to record the Trojan war. 


Sir Arthur Evans, who as early as 1900 began the excavations at Cnossos, Crete, 
which have met with such remarkable success, has within the last year made additional 
discoveries of great interest. He has found, for instance, that the main approach to the 
great palace was from the south, where a stepped portico and a viaduct crossing a brook 
marked the beginning of a road running south across the island. Another structure is a 
pavilion, which seems to have belonged to an inn for travellers, with arrangements for 
ablutions, and beautifully decorated with a frieze of plants and birds. Evans dates these 
features from the middle Bronze Age, about 2,000 B. C., contemporary with the Twelfth 
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Egyptian Dynasty and about 400 years before the Tombs of the First Dynasty at 
Mycenae. 


Dr. Dérpfeld, famous as the associate and successor of Schliemann in excavations in 
the Troad, began a new excavation there last fall and will continue it in the fall of this 
year. He writes to Dr. A. S. Cooley that an examination of the site confirms the view 
that the camp of the Greeks before Troy lay not on the Dardanelles but on Besika Bay 
opposite Tenedos. ‘‘ We hope,” he says, ‘‘that the Besika tumulus will prove to be the 
common grave mound of Patroklos and Achilles.”’ 


A beautiful grave relief or stele from the neighborhood of Athens has recently been 
added to the classical collection of the Cleveland Museum of Art. It dates from the 
early part of the fourth century B. C. and closely resembles the most famous of Attic 
grave reliefs, the well-known monument to Hegeso. Another recent acquisition is a 
marble statue of the first century B. C., copied by a Greek sculptor from a bronze 
original of the fifth century and representing the athletic type as presented by Myron. 


In connection with the despatch reported in our last issue, as sent from Argos by Dr. 
Carl W. Blegen, Assistant Director, Professor Edward Capps of Princeton University, 
Chairman of the Managing Committee of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, announces that trial trenches sunk on the terrace above the site of the old 
Temple of Hera have revealed house walls and pottery from all three periods of the 
Bronze Age. On the eastern branch of the Yerogalaro ridge the excavations resulted in 
the discovery of twelve chamber tombs in three groups fairly close together. The tombs 
are in general of two types, one with a short, broad dromos or entrance passage and a 
comparatively small chamber; the other with a long tapering dromos and alargechamber. 
Three tombs of the first type have just been completely excavated. They date from 
the late third Helladic period, about 1400-1100 B. C. The tombs yielded good vases of 
this period, and also gems, beads, and a very fine bronze dagger inlaid with gold, with 
a design of flying birds. Excavations of the other tombs are still incomplete. 


The American School of Classical Studies under the Archaeological Institute of 
America is empowered by the Greek Government to enter upon a thirty-year program 
for excavating the most important parts of ancient Athens, at the base of the Acropolis. 
This will include the Agora, probably the choicest site for excavation in Athens. 


The Italian excavations at Cyrene in North Africa and at Apollonia, the ancient sea- 
port of Cyrene, have proved a wonderful success, and an interesting report upon them 
is given in ‘‘ The Illustrated London News”’ for May 16 last by the well-known archae- 
ologist, Professor Halbherr of Rome. The ancient city, which was first settled by Greeks 
from the island of Thera about 630 B. C., was largely destroyed by an earthquake at the 
end of the 4th century A.D. The city has now been largely recovered and prostrate 
columns of the Capitol, the great Thermae (public baths) and the Temple of Apollo have 
been set up, while the Great Altar of the Agora has been brought to light together with 
the Temple of Isis, the Shrine of Artemis, and the great Temple of Jove, built by Had- 
rian in 138 B.C. At Apollonia the Corinthian colonnade of the Christian Basilica has 
been re-erected. Many fine sculptures have been recovered, including a colossal statue 
of Apollo Citharoedus (Harp-player), a seated one of the same subject, and statues of 
Diana, Isis (holding in her arms the child Harpocrates), a Roman matron as priestess of 
Isis, and a colossal figure of Demeter (or Ceres), represented as a mater dolorosa, grieving 
for the loss of Persephone. ‘The inscriptions found are numerous and very important, 
dating from the 4th century B. C. Over 4,000 clay seals, the largest collection ever 
recovered from an ancient site, with the exception of Cnossos in Crete, have also been 
discovered. 
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The legendary founding of the city of Rome was celebrated on April 21 last, when the 
newly excavated Forum of Augustus was inaugurated. In this stood the temple of Mars 
Ultor, remains of which have long been a familiar landmark of old Rome. It was an- 
nounced that the Government had ceded to the municipality large tracts in the suburbs 
of Rome, where excavations will be undertaken and municipal parks and playgrounds 


established. Many discoveries of antiquities in Rome may be expected in the next 
few years. 


A rich mosaic picture, fifty meters square, has been discovered on the site of Aquin- 
cum, an old Roman frontier station on the right bank of the Danube north of Budapest. 
The subject is said to be the famous “‘ Farnese Bull,’’ which we know as a piece of Graeco- 
Roman sculpture, the work of Apollonius and Tauriscus of Tralles about 150 B. C., and 
later brought by Asinius Pollio from Rhodes to Rome. 


Dr. Neil M. Judd, curator of American Afchaeology in the U. S. National Museum, 
is to leave Washington early in June with a party of technical assistants to continue 
exploration in Pueblo Bonito in Chaco Canyon, New Mexico, amid the ruins of a huge 
apartment house of some 800 rooms, which was the home of about 1500 persons, possibly 
500 years before the visit of Columbus to America. 


The excavation work undertaken at Pecos in New Mexico, by Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., by premission of the New Mexico State Museum, owner of the site, has 
now been completed. It was begun in June 1915 and has been under the direction of 
Dr. Alfred Vincent Kidder. Dr. Carl E. Guthe joined the staff in 1916, and remained 
with it until 1920, when he was called away by the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
to undertake important excavations in Central America (See Review of ‘‘ Pueblo 


Pottery”’ in this issue). An appreciation account of the excavations at Pecos appears in 
El Palacio for June. 


The new Hebrew University in Jerusalem, whose corner stone was laid on July 24, 
1918, is nearing completion. It has a wonderful site on Mount Scopus. On the west 
it looks down on the city and on the east it commands a view of the Dead Sea, the Valley 
of the Jordan and the Mountains of Moab. It is proposed to begin with the work of 


research, and included in its scope is the archaeology of Palestine, Biblical, Talmudic and 
mediaeval. 


The J. B. Lippincott Company of Philadelphia announces “‘ The Art of Etching,” by 
E. S. Lumsden, Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy. Art lovers are informed by 
the preliminary notices that the 208 illustrations cover the field from the XVI Century 
to the present. (Review later.) 


It is perhaps desirable to sound a note of warning in reference to recent announce- 
ments of the discovery of buried cities of great antiquity in our western states. The 
report made by one explorer that he had found in Nevada a city 10,000 years old has 
been characterized by one of our foremost Americanists as ‘‘archaeological jazz.”’ 
Unfortunately, we have no such data on this continent for determining early chronology 
as explorers can utilize in Mesopotamia, Egypt, Crete or Greece. North of Mexico, how- 
ever numerous may be the pictographs or petroglyphs found, they have never yielded 
any decipherable chronological record, and geological evidence—the determination of age 
by the order of superposition of strata of known age—is practically absent, since none of 
the monumerits so far discovered are associated with other than superficial deposits. 
Announcements of dates antedating the Columbian discovery by more than a few hun- 
dred years may commonly be regarded as without scientific authority and are as a rule 
unwarranted exaggerations. 
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Pueblo Pottery Making. A Study at the 
Village of San Ildefonso. By Carl E. Guthe. 
Thirty-five plates and eleven figures in the 
text. Published for the Department of 
Archaeology, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., by the Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1925. 

Here is a book that will be of peculiar 
interest to the large number of tourists who 
are today wending their way to our South- 
west and who fall in love with the rich color 


and delightful atmosphere of New Mexico’ 


and Arizona. Few indeed can resist the 
charm of old Santa Fe and its Pueblo en- 
vironment and few there are who can visit 
the region without being attracted by the 
quaint pottery which the natives still make 
in certain Pueblo towns, even as their 
ancestors have done for countless genera- 
tions past. 

It is greatly to the credit of the Museum 
of New Mexico and the School of Ameri- 
can Research at Santa Fe that, as is re- 
marked in the introduction, these insti- 
tutions have thrown themselves heartily 
into the task of stimulating the native in- 
dustry and encouraging the potters to 
maintain the beautiful standards of early 
days. 

The introduction has been written by 
the well-known archaeologist, Dr. Alfred 
Vincent Kidder, Director of the Pecos 
Expedition, whose work ‘‘An Introduction 
to the Study of Southwestern Archaeology”’ 
appeared in the same series last year. 

Dr. Guthe has made a study of the art of 
pottery making as it is practiced today ata 
Tewa village some twenty miles northeast 
of Santa Fe. He gives an account of the 
materials used, the processes involved, the 
designs produced, and, by the aid of 
numerous illustrations, enables the reader 
to see for himself how pottery was actually 
wrought in prehistoric times, for ‘‘the 
Pueblos of today live in almost exactly 
the same way, and practise almost exactly 
the same arts as did their ancestors of a 
thousand years ago.” 

Not long ago the writer of this review 


met a lady who had taken her Ph. D. in 
archaeology and was an officer in one of the 
foremost museums on this continent. She 
told him that the most fruitful training she 
had received for her professional work was 
secured in New Mexico, where she had 
made a study of pottery-making and had 
learned at first hand how it was done in 
prehistoric times. In our colleges there are 
many people who can lecture learnedly 
upon the pottery of Neolithic and later 
times, but how much more vital would be 
their teaching if they were familiar with the 
art as actually practised. I would advise 
our teachers of Classical Archaeology to 
spend some weeks at the School of 
American Research, but if unable to do 
that, to study Guthe’s ‘“‘Pueblo Pottery 
Making.” H. R. 


Outlines of a Philosophy of Art, by R. G. 
Collingwood, London. Oxford University 
Press. 

This interesting volume is a brief presen- 
tation of aesthetic theory from the stand- 
point, made familiar chiefly by the work of 
Benedetto Croce, that art is essentially imagi- 
nation. This modern conception, which 
contrasts sharply with the imitation theory 
of Plato and Aristotle, has important impli- 
cations for every artistic problem, some of 
which the author develops in chapters on 
The Forms of Beauty, The Beauty of 
Nature, The Work of Art, The Life of 
Art, and Art and the Life of the Spirit. 

The book as a whole is an introduction 
to the subject of Aesthetics through a con- 
crete interpretation of some of its outstand- 
ing features. As it is written by a trained 
philosopher, the reader must expect a good 
deal of philosophical analysis. However, 
the difficulty on this score is much lessened 
by an altogether lucid and charming style. 

There is not space to summarize Mr. 
Collingwood’s exposition. One may refer 
in passing to his instructive remarks on the 
beauty of nature and naturalistic art, and 
to his views on “the mortality of art.” All 


great works of art are not immortal, the 
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reason being that posterity loses understand- 
ing of the subject matter with which the 
artists of a past time dealt. It is only con- 
temporary art whose “appeal is direct and 
spontaneous; and this is because it embodies 
imaginatively the experiences of the con- 
temporary world.” In a final chapter art is 
distinguished from science, history and re- 
ligion. The treatment of this topic is not 
wholly satisfactory. 

Not everything can be expected in a scant 
hundred pages, but for the general reader 
the book would have been improved by find- 
ing room for a few paragraphs of orienta- 
tion and background. On the whole it pro- 
vides an excellent interpretation of the aes- 
thetic activity and some of its most signifi- 


can results. JeFFERSON ELMORE. 
Stanford University. 


Elephants and Ethnologists. By G. 
Elliot Smith. Woodcuts by A. Horace Ger- 
rard and K. Leigh-Pemberton. London, 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 
New York, E. P.. Dutton & Co.; 1924. 


This important work by a distinguished 
British archaeologist, is one which our 
American ethnologists, to whom it is a 
direct challenge, cannot afford to overlook. 

Taking as his starting point the fact that 
a Copan sculpture in Honduras, cut several 
centuries before the time of Columbus, 
shows, as he claims, ‘“‘an unmistakable 
Indian elephant ridden by an equally 
characteristic turbaned mahout,’’ Professor 
Smith proceeds to develop his theory that 
the pre-Columbian civilization of America, 
far from being, as Dr. Sylvanus Morley 
maintains, ‘‘a native American product, 
developed in its entirety in the New 
World,” is really to be linked up with the 
civilization of Cambodia, India, and China, 
and more remotely with that of the Meso- 
potamian and Mediterranean regions. Pro- 
fessor Smith is thoroughly familiar with the 
archaeology and folklore of the Orient, 
and the similarities which he recognizes in 
artistic remains between regions so remote 
find analogies in many other resemblances 
in myths, architectural designs and re- 
ligious symbolism. 
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It is commonly assumed that there could 
have been no intercourse in the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era between Asia 
and America, but a good deal of evidence 
has been collected by Georg Friederici 
(cited by Smith) in support of the view 
that in those early days man wandered 
more or less freely in Oceania and across the 
broad Pacific. Some of the evidence is 
indicated by Lewis Spence in an article on 
“The Origins of American Man,” which 
appeared in the Quarterly Review for 
April last. The present writer knows of 
some distinguished Americans who in 
China once listened to the reading of an 
old Chinese diary which recounted the 
story of how some Chinese sailors, long 
before the time of Columbus, were driven 
by adverse winds to the western American 
coast, where they spent two years before 
returning home. 

In any case, Professor Elliot Smith’s 
general arguments deserve respectful con- 
sideration, especially in view of the recent 
publication of ‘‘ The Riddle of the Pacific”’ 
by Principal J. Macmillan Brown of Christ 
Church University, New Zealand. As to 
the Copan sculpture, laymen will be inclined 
to scoff when they realize the absurdity of 
our leading scientists quarreling with one 
another over the question whether they are 
dealing with an elephant or a sort of 
cockatoo! 

Elliot Smith first put forth his contention 
as to the elephant in ‘‘ Nature’ (November 
25,1915). Morley, who assures us that the 
theory of a possible Asiatic origin of the 
Maya civilization is an ‘‘ extravagant hypo- 
thesis, long since relegated to the rubbish 
pile of scientific discards,’’ cites Spinden 
as ‘‘showing clearly that the element in 
question is the beak of the blue macaw”’ 
(‘‘The Inscriptions at Copan” (1920) p. 
224). A jury should be impanelled to 
decide this interesting point. 

H. R. 


Homer's Odyssee. Dérpfeld-Riiter. Buch- 
enau & Reichart Verlag. Miinchen, 1925. 2 
vols. 

The first fruits of the fund presented to 
Dr. Wilhelm Dérpfeld by his friends on his 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


seventieth birthday appear in these two 
attractive volumes. 

In the first Dérpfeld sets forth at length 
some of the results of his years of Homeric 
study in connection with archaeological 
work at Troy and various places in Greece. 
He holds that the original epics of the 
Wrath of Achilles and the Return of Odys- 
seus were composed in continental Greece 
before the Great Migrations to Asia Minor 
and give a picture of the Achaean civiliza- 
tion of the twelfth century B. C. 

Close analysis of both poems convinces 
him that each originally covered a period 
of ten days of action, which plan was 
changed by later additions. In the Odys- 
sey he has worked out a daily program for 
Odysseus, Telemachos, and Athena, and 
these programs fit together into a most 
symmetrical scheme. This is made pos- 
sible by allowing but one night and part of 
the next morning for Telemachos’ stay at 
Sparta, by cutting the voyage of Odysseus 
from Ogygia to Scheria to one day, and 
making Odysseus spend but one day at the 
court of Alkinoos. Dérpfeld claims as an 
original idea that the seer Theoklymenos is 
but one of the forms in which Athena 
appeared to Telemachos. 

After elaborating his theory of the 
original plan of the Odyssey Dérpfeld dis- 
cusses other topics, such as whether the 
Homeric poet could describe contem- 
poraneous events, the number of Penelope’s 
suitors, Homeric geography and cosmology, 
the Homeric palace, and the art of late 
Achaean times. 

A pamphlet of maps and plans accom- 
panies the first volume and one with 
sketches by Fritz Krischen illustrating the 
Odyssey and embodying the latest archae- 
ological discoveries goes with volume II, a 
German translation by Heinrich Riiter of 
the Odyssey arranged according to Dérp- 
feld’s theory, followed by portions re- 
garded as later additions. 

Doérpfeld modestly regards his work as 
only an approximation to the restoration of 
the original Odyssey and welcomes friendly 
criticism and the cooperation of all who love 
Homer. Many of his ideas seem attractive 


and most plausible; others will arouse dis- 
cussion, as his theory that the Cretan and 
Mycenaean art was introduced from the 
Orient by the Phoenicians. 

ARTHUR STODDARD COOLEY. 


, Pennsyl 


Rethich 


A History of Sculpture. By George Henry 
Chase and Chandler Rathfon Post. Illus- 
trated. Harper& Brothers, Publishers. New 
York and London, 1924. 


This volume of 532 pages is the second to 
be published in the Harper’s Fine Arts 
Series, in which ‘‘A History of Architecture 
by Professors Fiske Kimball and Edgell 
has already appeared. 

Each author is responsible for seven 
chapters, while the opening one, which is 
introductory and deals mainly with the 
materials and processes of sculpture, was 
written in collaboration. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the sculpture of the Christian 
era requires two and a half times as much 
space for treatment as does that of the pre- 
Christian, including the Roman. Both 
authors are professors in Harvard Uni- 
versity, the former holding the chair of 
Archaeology, the latter being a professor of 
Greek and Fine Arts. This combination is 
perhaps unique, but if one comes to think 
of it, it is perfectly natural that a classical 
scholar of today should have been brought 
into closer relations with the Fine Arts. 
Our American Academy in Rome is a good 
illustration of the alliance now existing 
between scholarship and aesthetics. 

No other work in English gives a survey 
of the field of sculpture so authoritative 
and up-to-date as this. Not only is each 
writer thoroughly conversant with his 
subject, but the student who wishes to 
take up any special topic will find an excel- 
lent bibliography at the end of each 
chapter. The work will doubtless take its 
place in many a class room in our colleges 
and universities and is highly to be recom- 
mended. It is, of course, in the sphere of 
contemporary art into which Professor 
Post bravely ventures that the verdicts 
pronounced in the book are most likely to 
be challenged. H. R. FarIRCLOUGH. 
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